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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal at Glasgow has not the 
charm of novelty, but has been the subject of intelligent 
anticipation for several months, a point which is a pretty 
complete answer to those who cavilled at some of us for 
criticising a plan before it had appeared. The truth was 
that everyone already knew in substance what Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan was, and there was no reason for leaving the 
field clear to him instead of taking the first opportunity of 
pointing out the Free Trade defence. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan is, in fact, only modified in a few details from that 
which was adumbrated in the Daily Telegraph, the 
Birmingham Daily Post, and “ A Revenue Official” in the 
Times. He proposes a 2s. duty on corn, and § per cent. 
on foreign reat and dairy produce. He proposes to remit 
one half the duty on sugar and three-fourths of the duty 
ontea. He is aware—th’s having been carefully point d out 
by Free Trade critics, to whom he owes perhaps a little 
debt of gratitude on that score—that this will leave the 
revenue with a deficit, and he proposes to make up this 
deficit by a duty of 10 per cent. on what he calls manufac- 
tured goods. 


Mr. Chamberlain endeavours to show that the workman 
will not be a loser upon the transaction. But we are un- 
able to follow his figures. We will confine ourselves, for 
the sake of simplicity, to the case of the agricultural 
labourer, and we will take the figures of consumption and 
the cost of food given in the Board of Trade Memoranda 
(page 210). Taking the expenditure of the agricultural 
labourer, as given in that Memorandum, and assuming, as 
Mr. Chamberlain does in his first calculation, that the 
whole cost of the duty will fall ultimately upon the con- 
sumer, we find that the proposed taxes would cost the 
agricultural labourer as follows : 





Pence. 
WN cdecditeelModeatieccessonveiebe 1.34 
GREED. Abeanatinsasctvabpenresnnsoees 2.87 
Butter and cheese ................4 1.25 
BOD. ckerdeanicnindasxeste 5.46 








Pence. 

As 3 iikvihecahnnscidin ees maccaeoiighwehi 2.11 
ID ib isbccnittntitn ch ienesvinesnieies 1.07 
Cocoa and coffee ................+ 10 
Syrup and jam (s1y) ....--...+s+8e .30 
TUE kccceddepeseicnsscemp 3.58 





Comparing the tables, the labourer would gain 3.58 and 
lose 5.46, or, as nearly as possible in round figures, 2d. a 
Mr. Chamberlain’s error consists, in part, of the 
The rest 


week. 
omission of dairy produce from his calculation. 


of it we are unable to account for. 


But, in truth, there is something unreal about the whole of 
these calculations, and we hope Free Trade speakers will 
not let Mr. Chamberlain off on that point. There is an 
audacity about talking of the remission of the price of 
sugar which in a better cause we might commend but which 
in this case we cannot admire. The Government’s legisla- 
tion will raise the price of sugar quite as much as any re- 
mission of duty lowers it. But beyond that, as has been 
pointed out more than once in our columns, there ought 
to be no talk about setting off a remission of taxation of tea 
and sugar as a guid pro quo for the imposition of a tax on 
corn. ‘The sugar duty is a war tax ; the same is true of one- 
third of the tea duty ; and it requires nothing but reasonable 
economy, and a very moderate degree of good manage- 
ment on the part of the Government, to remit these war 
taxes now that we have peace again, without imposing any- 
thing whatever to counterbalance them. Let us see how 
the balance would then stand. Basing our calculations upon 
the same family budgets as before, we find that the remis- 
sion of one-third of the duty on tea would save the agricul- 
tural labourer .93d., and the remission of sugar 2.14d., or a 
tctal of 3.07, say 3d. Comparing the Free Trade Budget 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget, therefore, the result is 
simply this: 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme: Net loss to the labourer, 
2d. 
Free Trade scheme: Net gain to the labourer, 3d. 
As to the loss to the revenue, the remission of the whole 
of the sugar duty and one-third cf the tea duty would cost 
6% millions, which is less by half a million than the re- 
mission proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. 


Mr. Chamberlain proposes to make good this deficit by 
a tax upon what he calls manufactured articles. He states 
the value of our manufactured imports at go millions, and 
he is therefore clearly following the Board of Trade classi- 
fication, making a rough allowance for re-exports. Now, 
this Board of Trade list includes such items as cement, 
glue, and partially-manufactured iron work, as well as the 
large items of 8 millions for leather and 4 millions for 
paper. In other words, he proposes taxation upon the 
materials and appl'ances used in industry, and this in spite 
of all protestations that his scheme was not to increase the 
cost of production to the British manufacturer. Mr. 
Chamberlain has provided ample material for the replies 
which will be made to him in Glasgow by Sir Henry Fowler, 
on the 12th, and Mr. Courtney on the 13th. 

As a prelude to his Glasgow speech, Mr. Chamberlain 
published a preface to Mr. C. A. Vince’s volume, in which 
the well-known articles in the Birmingham Daily Post 
are reprinted. Mr. Chamberlain, who has been Colonial 
Secretary for eight years, imagines that a/’ our self-govern- 
ing colonies have refused to accept the gospel of Cobden. 
He believes that foreign labour is “untrammelled by any 
of the regulations and legislation” to which the English 
manufacturer has refused to submit, and, in the face of the 
Board of Trade Memoranda on “ Wages and the Cost of 
Living in the United Kingdom and Foreign Countries,” he 
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remains rooted in the opinion that “the prosperity of the 
working classes has increased in greater proportion in pro- 
tected countries than in the United Kingdom.” It is suffi- 
cient to say concisely that these assertions do not coincide 
with well-known and readily accessible facts. That Mr. 
Chamberlain, after these months of controversy, should ad- 
vance them, shows that he has not yet studied the subject 
which he has taken up with sufficient care and dispenses 
us from the serious consideration of his arguments. 





Mr. Vince has apparently republished his articles with 
very inadequate revision. He has not even given himself 
the trouble of modifying his statement of fallacies which 
have been most unsparingly exposed. Two examples will 
suffice. To prove the success of the Canadian Preference, 
he gives a table of our exports to the North American 
Colonies, showing a fall before the Preference was instituted 
and a rise following the Preference; but he says nothing 
about the corresponding, and in some cases greater, rise 
which has occurred in the exports of foreign countries to 
Canada in the years during which Preference has been in 
operation. This fact is destructive of his argument. 
Further on he repeats his old _ calculation  in- 
tended to show the possibility of compensating the 
consumer of food by the remission of other taxes. 
But here, again, he takes no note of the fatal objections 
which have been advanced to his argument. In calculating 
the cost to the consumer of the duty on meat, for example, 
he takes no account of the rise in price of meat grown at 
home. He ignores the obvious retort to his whole scheme 
that the sugar duty and one-third of the tea duty are tempo- 
rary taxes put on to raise revenue for the war and clearly 
removable by the exercise of ordinary economy. Also, in 
the face of the Board of Trade evidence as to the effect of 
import duties on prices, he maintains his endeavours to 
minimise their influence. 


Mr. Vince, however, does not go so far as Professor 
Hewins, who has written a letter to working men to show 
them how to “heckle” “ Little Englanders.” Mr. Vince, at 
any rate, does not defend the old Corn Laws ; he says that 
the country “was happily delivered” from them in 1846. 
Professor Hewins, however, apparently has a soft place in 
his heart for those old times. He denies that the old Corn 
Laws caused high prices; he denies that Free Trade gave 
us the big loaf. The dearness of bread in the old days, in 
his opinion, was due to the cost of transport. Such are 
Professor Hewins’s views on economic history. As to his 
arguments, he urges that the United States will not go on 
sending us corn for ever, because their population will in- 
crease until it absorbs all their supplies. But he does not 
show how Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals will remedy this 
evil of the future. Mr. Chamberlain himself would say, 
we presume, that his policy would stimulate the growth of 
corn in Canada, but if Professor Hewins holds that import 
duties do not affect prices it is quite clear that he cannot 
imagine that any such effect will follow. We must leave 
Professor Hewins to piece together these two ends of his 
argument as best he can. But he really should not say 
that our colonies “are quite willing to take our manufac- 
tures,” because we know that on the contrary they are fully 
determined to maintain a complete protective tariff against 
us, 





No less than ten pages of the “Inquiry” Blue Book are 
devoted to a careful examination, to quote the title of 
Memorandum XV., of “ Drawbacks and other Methods of 
Remitting Duties on Imported Raw Materials and Un- 
finished Articles used in Manufacture for Export.” It is 
not easy to see why detailed information should have been 
required as to methods of remitting duties on imported 
raw materials if there were no intention or likelihood of 
including raw materials in a scheme of Imperial recipro- 
city. The memorandum begins with the observation 
“Most countries which impose duties on the importation 
of raw materials endeavour to safeguard their export trade 
by some arrangement, either for the admission, duty free, 
of materials to be used in manufacture for export, or for 


the refund of such duties in the shape of drawbacks on 
exportation.” an 


A logical nexus is found between this “ Drawbacks” 
memorandum and Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals when we 
consider his speech in the House of Commons on May 28 
last. It will be remembered that, by dint of much ques- 
tioning, the following remarks were extracted from Mr. 
Chamberlain on that occasion: 


“The hon. member for Carnarvon ... . said I 
was in favour of taxing raw materials and food. . . . In 
my opinion, and this is only a personal opinion, for do not 
let me be told afterwards that I am now laying down some 
law of the Medes and Persians that is never to be altered, 
and by which I am afterwards to be governed, because, as I 
have said, inquiries are to be instituted which may throw 
further light on the subject.” 

“Inquiries were to be instituted,” and we now have the 
result of those inquiries in Memorandum XV. of the big 
Blue Book. The connection is further established by the 
succeeding passages in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 





Immediately after the sentences we have quoted Mr. 
Lawson Walton intervened with a question. “Did not 
the Prime Minister tell us that it was not proposed to levy 
any impost either on raw material or on food ?” Mr. Bal- 
four himself replied, “ Certainly not,” and then Mr. Cham- 
berlain continued, in a passage which deserves especial 
attention : 

“What I was going to say when I was stopped is that, 
without binding myself for all time—(Opposition ironical 
laughter)—I must say this is extremely discourteous. I say 
that, without binding myself for all time and without shut- 
ting my eyes to possible further fresh information, so far as 
I can see it will not be necessary to put any tax at all on 
raw material. (Cheers.) And that for obvious reasons. It 
will be very difficult to choose the raw materials which 
would be suitable to this purpose. Jf a tax were put on raw 
material it would have to be accompanied by drawbacks on the 
finished exports.” 

It comes to this, then, that Mr. Chamberlain has not 
“bound himself for all time” not to tax materials, that 
Mr. Balfour has given no pledge on the subject, and that 
the possibility of such taxation has evidently been seriously 
considered, Memorandum XV. being the result of direc- 
tions given to the Board of Trade to investigate the 
methods practised by Protectionist nations in dealing with 
the “ drawback” question. 


If it is merely the “drawback” difficulty that stands in 
the way, if Mr. Chamberlain has his eyes fixed, like Pro- 
fessor W. J. Ashley in “ The Tariff Problem,” on our ex- 
port trade alone, raw materials would not be safe from 
taxation were Mr. Chamberlain to return to power. And 
it is only too clear from the sentence we have italicised 
above that Mr. Chamberlain has not grasped the most im- 
portant function of our imports of raw products. It is not 
merely that we import material to be worked up for the 
foreigner. By far the greater part of the materials we im- 
port is retained in this country, to add to the comforts and 
conveniences of our lives. That is why raw materials must 
remain free of taxation. Our export trade is largely con- 
cerned, of course, but “drawbacks” would get over the 
difficulty so far as they go. It is the British consumer’s 
welfare that is at stake, and that is why we regard this 
Memorandum XV. as of sinister import. 


Nor should it be forgotten that, however sincere the de- 
termination of any statesman not to tax materials, the 
Colonial Preference scheme will lead inevitably to such 
taxation. When once we have re-established the principle 
that our colonists are to look to us for preferential treat- 
ment for their goods it will be impossible to resist the 
logical appeal of the many British colonists who are 
buyers of food and sellers of materials for a preference for 
their products. We are delighted to see that the Standard 
fully recognises this. Australia will demand a wool pre- 
ference, or she will get no bonus worth having, while South 
Africa practically exports no food at all, and unless we tax 
foreign materials that part of the Empire, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain is peculiarly interested, will go without its 
“tie of interest.” 


ph — 


— 
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RETALIATION AND COMMON 
SENSE. 


E are told that Retaliation is not contrary to the 

principles of Free Trade. We will discuss pre- 
sently how far this is true, but let us remark, to begin with, 
that Retaliation, as a principle, is being put forward by 
people who manifestly lean to Protection, and is supported 
for the most part by arguments of a purely Protectionist 
kind. The whole gist of Mr. Balfour’s position, for exam- 
ple, so far as he has an intelligible position at all, is that a 
Free Trade island among a ring of Protectionist nations 
is at a disadvantage, and it is at a disadvantage because it is a 
Free Trade island. No one would for a momen: advance 
such an argument if he had the least apprehension of the 
real commercial advantages of Free Trade. Each Protec- 
tionist nation is also surrounded by a ring of Protectionists, 
and is just as much hemmed in and cramped by their tariffs 
as Mr. Balfour’s Free Trade island. What the Free Trader 
centends is that his island has an advantage as compared 
with any Protectionist country in dealing with hostile tariffs, 
an advantage derived from cheaper cost of production, 
lower cost of living, greater consequent efficiency of labour, 
and so forth. 

Does Mr. Balfour admit this position ? 
Free Trader. But then the whole case for a reconsidera- 
tion of our fiscal policy, as put forward in his Sheffield 
speech, melts away. Does he deny this position ? If so, 
he is not a Free Trader. He fails to recognise that Free 
Trade confers certain intrinsic advantages upon the nation. 
He believes that Protective tariffs would strengthen our 
commercial position. He is in short a Protectionist, and 
should give up advocating Retaliation upon the ground that 
it would lead to Free Trade. 

The first question, then, that we have to make clear 
with regard to Retaliation is whether it has been urged as a 
mere cover for Protection, or whether it has been sincerely 
put forward as a means of establishing universal Free Trade. 
Let us for the moment suppose it urged honestly from this 
Let us regard it, as we have 


If SO, he is a 


second point of view alone. 
been invited to do, as a big revolver placed in the hands of 
a competent Government for the purpose of negotiating 
foreign treaties. Clearly, as Free Traders, we have the 
right to demand, in the first instance, that the hands in 
which it is to be placed shall be those of men whose Free 
Trade principles are above suspicion. But let us assume 
for the moment that Retaliation is advocated sincerely as 
an instrument for securing Free Trade, and that, as a 
pledge of sincerity, it is to be set on foot by an undoubtedly 
Free Trade Ministry. What would be the attitude of Free 
Traders generally to such a proposal? The 
tariffs of foreign nations are an admitted evil, an evil to 
the nations which them and an evil to 
ourselves who want to trade with those 
we had_ sufficient grounds for believing that by a 
threat of a counter tariff we could induce Russia or Ger- 
many or the United States to lower their tariffs, if we be- 
lieved that the result would follow speedily and easily, and 
would not involve us in a tariff war of uncertain duration 


Protective 


impose 
nations. If 
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and eertain costliness, we should be quite prepared to con- 
sider the proposed policy on its merits in the given case. 

Retaliation, in fact, is not a principle but a method. 
Experience hitherto has proved it to be a bad, an ineffec- 
tive, and a costly method. There have been three tariff 
wars in recent times—between France and Italy, between 
Russia and Germany, and between France and Switzerland. 
Each of those wars cost the nations engaging in them very 
dear. Trade fell off very heavily as long as they lasted ; 
they ended with unimportant concessions on either side, 
and, such as they were, those concessions were at once 
shared by Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate and unhappy Free 
Trade island without its having struck a blow or incurred 
the loss of a penny. It is of course possible that circum- 
stances may arise in which Retaliation might be more profit- 
able. In that case Free Traders have an open mind upon 
the subject. They are ready to be convinced on evidence 
that a Retaliatory duty will in a given case promote Free 
Trade, but the evidence at present accessible tends to prove 
the contrary. 

But it is not in this spirit that Retaliation is at present put 
forward. We are told that we ought to hit back at 
foreigners without considering whether we shall only hurt 
ourselves. We are told that we must protect ourselves be- 
cause, as a Free Trade nation, we cannot compete with Pro- 
tectionists. We are urged to enter upon the general policy 
of indiscriminate Retaliation, with little or no reference to 
the question whether we shall succeed in the alleged object 
of inducing foreigners to abate their tariffs. All these argu- 
ments are merely Protectionism in the thinnest of all pos- 
sible disguises, and with Retaliation, as urged in this spirit, 
we can make no compromise. 


WAGES OF GERMAN MINERS. 


Our Berlin correspondent sends us the following 
statement of the average yearly earnings of all classes 
of miners (officials excluded) for the last five years 


(1898-1902) : 





COAL. 
Upper Lower oi Aachen 
Year. cipee. Silesia, Dortmund. Saarbriicken. (4; ,° Chapelle). 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks, Marks. 
1898 771 812 1,175 1,105 1,007 
1899 801 846 1,255 1,019 ly 
1900 877 910 1,332 1,044 1,194 
1901 872 Lal of 871 tra of 1,224) Fall of 1,042) Rise of 1,162 , wal Of 
1902 8205 6% WS B3Z% 1131I TEX 1,063F 11% 1,119f 37% 
LIGNITE. SALT, 
1898 1,090 
1899 871 1,100 
1900 931 Halle, < 1,142 
1901 928 ) Fall of 1,159 {ean of 
1902 BE9IS 427% 1,056 § 77% 
ORES, 
: - Other ~ n 
: ipper Siegen on right aces on 
Mansield, Harz. Nassau. bank of left bank. 
Rhine. 
Marks. Marks. Marks, Marks, Marks. 
1898 926 637 827 772 688 
1899 967 645 944 823 712 
1900 1,013 665 996 870 728 
1901 1.001 ( Fall of 678) Rise of 904 io of met st of Biel of 
1902 865136 % 683f 7% TWF ISL Z% 7T83§ STZ 6805 58 


There were thus falls in every case with the excep- 
tion of Saarbriick coal miners and Upper Harz ore 
miners, the increases being 1°*1 and °7 per cent. respec- 
tively. 





Str THomas Lipton Opposes COLONIAL PREFERENCE. 
—Sir Thomas Lipton informs the S/andard’s New York 
correspondent that as an advocate of the free breakfast 
table the Zollverein puzzles him. He would include the 
United States in England’s preference to her colonies, 
since preference to the colonies alone spells hardships for 
British workmen, and dear food is the rock which he 
thinks will wreck Mr. Chamberlain, and it would be bad 
business to interfere with Anglo-American trade. Sir 
Thomas Lipton reserves the right of changing his mind 
upon his arrival in England next week, but at present he 
thinks that a British tariff would be about equally injurious 
to England and the United States. 
































SHEFFIELD AND GLASGOW. 








The most salient passages of Mr. Balfour's Sheffield 
speech on October 1 were the following : } 

After sketching the development of trusts he said: , 

“] know of no cure. The ill has gone too far. You will 
not get the great commercial nations of the world to aban- 
don Protection. I feel you will not get our great self-govern- 
ing colonies to retrace the steps which we have, without 
remonstrance, permitted them to take. I therefore say there 
is no cure of the evils that I have described. But I think 
there is a palliation, and it is that palliation which I am here 
to recommend to you to-day.” 

He went on to depict the position of a nation which, as 
he puts it, deliberately deprives itself of its power of bar- 
gaining : 

“Are commercial bargains different from a‘l other bar- 
gains? Are negotiations between nations which have to 
deal with duties upon manufactured goods different in 
essence and in character from other negotiations carried on 
for other purposes? Did any man ever hear of a country 
going into negotiations for these other purposes which came 
out of these negotiations with a trace of success unless it 
had in the course of these negotiations something which, in 
case of necessity, it might withhold ?” 

The “ fundamental! and essential request ” of the Prime 
Minister, therefore, was : ; 

“That the people of this country should give to the 
Government of this country, from whatever party that 
Government may be draw~, that freedom of negotiation of 
which we have been deprived, not by the force of circum- 
stances, not by the action of overmastering forces, not by 
th> pressure of foreign Powers, but by something which I can 
only describe as our own pedantry and our own self- 
conceit.” 

It was as necessary that the country should have these 
powers as that it should have a great navy. As regards the 
proposed duties on food he admitted that they had excited 
keen hostility, and that the feeling against them was one 
“of which every practical statesman should take account, 
of which I do take account, and which I believe you can- 
not traverse with impunity ” : 

“The memory of the misery endured by our working 
classes, and especially of the agricultural labourer, in the 
days when wheat was at 7os., 80s., or 100s. a quarter has 
become associated, though I admit with very little historic 
propriety, but it has become associated with the question 
of the abolition of the corn tax. It has burnt into the his- 
toric imagination of the people. It cannot be eliminated 
by the best logic, the most conclusive reasoning, or the mst 
eloquent speeches. 

“I am, therefore, distinctly of opinion—I am speaking 
here as one who is bound to give advice to a great party on 
the policy which they should regard as their official policy 
-—(hear, hear)—I am bound, as the best results of my reflec- 
tion, to ask you to adopt the conclusion that a tax on food 
is not, with public opinion in the state in which it is, 
within the limits of practical politics.” 


Mr. Balfour then proceeded to explain the lines upon 
which his proposed departure from our established com- 
mercial policy would move > 

“There are a great many people who seem to think that 
if we ask for liberty of negotiation in respect of tariffs with 
foreign countries, we mean to enter into a general tariff war 
with the whole:world. No such idea, no such expectation, 
is entertained, at all events by myself. 

“I don’t know whether most of you have sufficiently fol- 
lowed the practice of foreign countries in their tariff nego- 
tiations. They start with an immense general import duty 
upon all foreign goods, which they reduce for consideration 
received. I contemplate no such procedure with regard to 
this country. I think it would involve far too great a 
disturbance to our habits, our practice, and our trade. 

“But I do think that we might with advantage proceed 
from the other end, and if we thought we could do it without 
disadvantage to ourselves—which, after all, is the guiding 
policy in these matters—we might inform any foreign coun- 
try which we thought was treating us with outrageous un- 
fairness that unless they modified their policy to our advan- 
tage we should feel ourselves compelled to take this or that 
step in regard to their exports to our country. 1 don’t for a 
moment suggest that foreign countries are animated by a 
desire to destroy our trade simpliciter. What they want to 
do is to improve their trade at our expense, which is 
perhaps rather a difficulty. But in any case are you not 
trying them too high by your present system ? Supposing 
they want to do us justice. Let us assume that. Is it fair 
to go to the negotiators and say, ‘Well, we have nothing 
to give you, we cannot hurt you, our principles are such 
that you may kick us round the room and we will only say, 


“ —p?) 


lease treat us as well as you can”’ ?” 
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THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE RETIRES. 
Mr. Balfour's Sheffield speech decided the Duke of 


Devonshire to resign. The Duke writes to Mr. Balfour: 

‘*I was prepared by our discussions for your statement 
that you desired to obtain the sanction of the constituencies 
for a reversal of the doctrine that taxation should never be 
imposed except for purposes of revenue; and this is, no 
doubt, the principal and most definite statement in your 
speech. But you may remember that I told you that I 
thought it would be very difficult to make this statement 
the foundation of a great announcement of policy, inasmuch 
as I was not aware of any law or Constitutional princip‘e in 
which this doctrine was embodied.” i ; 

This is precisely what critics of the Retaliation policy 
said from the outset. Every Government has the power to 
negotiate with foreign countries, and to talk of giving 
Governments permission to do so was to raise a false issue. 
Like some other people, the Duke of Devonshire had found 
Mr. Balfour’s previous utterances ambiguous, and had clung 
to the hope that he was a Free Trader at heart: 

“T had hoped to have found in your speech a definite 
statement of adherence to the principle of Free Trade as 
the ordinary basis of our fiscal and commercial system, and 
an equally definite repudiation of the principle of Protection, 
in the interest of our national industries. But, in their 
absence, I cannot help thinking that such declarations as 
those which I have quoted cannot fail to have the effect of 
materially encouraging the advocates of direct Protection in 
the controversy which has been raised throughout the coun- 
try and of discouraging those who, like me, and, I had 
hoped, yourself, believe that our present system of frre 
imports, and especially of food imports, is on the whole 
the most advantageous to the country, although we do nui 
contend that the principles on which it rests possess any 
such authority or sanctity as to forbid any departure from 
it for sufficient cause.” 

The broad result of this passage is that the Duke of 
Devonshire avows himself a convinced Free ‘Trader, and 
recognises that Mr. Balfour’s policy is but a thinly dis- 
guised Protectionism. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PLAN. 

Mr. Chamberlain revealed the details of his scheme at 
Glasgow. It is that outlined and exposed in the second 
number of “The Free Trader” and in the “Free Trade 
View Leaflet,” No. 8. It is contained in the following 
passage : 

OvuTLINES OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PLAN. 

You have heard it said that I propose to put a duty of 
5S. Or 10s. a quarter on wheat. I propose to put a low duty 
on foreign corn—no duty at all on the corn coming from our 
British Possessions. (Cheers.) But I propose to put a low 
duty on foreign corn not exceeding 2s. a quarter. (Cheers.) 
I propose to put no tax whatever on maize, partly because 
maize is a food of some of the very poorest of people, and 
partly, also, because it is a raw material for the farmers 
who feed their pigs on it. (Cheers.) I propose that the 
corresponding tax which will have to be put on flour should 
give a substantial preference to the miller. (Cheers.) I do 
that in order to re-establish one of our most ancient in- 
dustries in this country—(cheers)—believing that, if that is 
done, not only will more work be found in agricultural dis- 
tricts, with some tendency, perhaps, resulting against the 
constant migration from the country into the towns—(checrs) 
—but also because by re-establishing the milling industry 
in this country the offals, as they are called, the refuse of 
the wheat, will remain in the country, and will give to the 
farmers or the agricultural population a food for their stock 
and their pigs at very much lower rates. (Cheers.) That 
will benefit not merely the great farmer, but it will benefit 
the little man, the small owner of a plot, or even the allot- 
ment owner who keeps a single pig. (Cheers.) I am told 
by a high agricultural authority that if this were done, so 
great an effect would be produced upon the price of the 
food of the animal, that where an agricultural labourer 
keeps one pig now he might keep two in future. (Laughter.) 
I propose to put a small tax of about 5 per cent. on foreiz1 
meat and dairy produce. (Cheers.) I propose to exclu le 
bacon, because, once more, bacon is a popular food with 
some of the poorest of the population. It forms the staple 
food for many of the poorest of the population. And, lastly, 
I propose to give a substantial preference to our Colonies 
upon Colonial wines, and, perhaps, upon Colonial fruits. 
(Cheers.) Well, those are the taxes—new taxes or altera- 
tions of taxation—which I propese as additions to your 
present burden. . 

A REMISSION OF TAXATION. 
But I propose, also, some great remissions. (Cheers.) 1 
propose to take off three-fourths of the duty on tea— 
(cheers)—and half of the whole duty on sugar, with a corre- 
sponding reduction on cocoa and coffee. Now, what will 
be the result of these changes; in the first place upon the 
cost of living, in the second place *yon the Treasury. A; 
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regards the cost of living, I have accepted, for the purpose 
of argument, the figures of the Board of Trade as to the 
consumption of an ordinary workman’s family, both in the 
country districts and in the town, and I find that if he pays 
the whole of the new duties that I propose to impose, it 
would cost an agricultural labourer 16% farthings per week 
more than at present, and the artisan in the town 19% 
farthings per week In other words it would be about 4d. 
per week of an increase in the expenditure of the agricul- 
tural labourer and sd. per week on the expenditure of the 
artisan. But then there are reductions which I have pro- 
posed. Again, taking the consumption as it is declared by 
the Board of Trade, the reductions would be in the case 
of the agricultural labourer 17 farthings per week; in the 
case of the artisan 19% farthings per week. Now, gentle- 
men, you will see, if you follow me, that upon the assump- 
tion that you pay the whole of the new taxes yourselves, 
the agricultural labourer wou!d be half a farthing per week 
to the better and the artisan would be exactly the same. 
I have made this assumption, but I do not believe in it. 
Mr. Chamberlain persists in his attempt to dispute the 
fact that the consumer will pay the duty. We need not 
follow him on this point; but we come to the rest of his 
scheme. He admits that his remissions of taxation involve 
a loss to the Exchequer : 

Now the next point—the last point I have to bring before 
you—is that this advantage to the consumer will involve a 
loss to the Exchequer. You will see why the Exchequer, 
when it reduces tea or sugar, loses the amount of tax on 
the whole of the consumption; but when it imposes a tax 
on corn or upon meat, it only gains the duty on a part of 
the consumption, since it does not collect it either upon 
Colonial or upon the home production. Well, I have had 
that worked out for me also by an expert, and I find that, 
even making allowance for growth in the Colonial and the 
home production which would likely be the result of this 
stimulus which we give to them if you make allowances for 
these articles which I do not propose to tax, the loss of the 
Exchequer would be £2,800,000. per annum. How is it to 
be made up? I propose to find it, and to find more— 
(cheers)—in the other branch of this policy of Fiscal Re- 
form, in that part of it which is sometimes called retalia- 
tion and sometimes reciprocity. (Cheers.) 

To be precise, he finds the remedy in a tax of 10 per cent. 
on “ manufactured ” goods, to bring in nine millions: 

Now, a moderate duty on all manufactured goods— 
(cheers)—not exceeding 1o per cent. on the average, but 
varying according to the amount of labour in these goods, 
that is to say, putting the higher rate on the finished manu- 
factures, upon which most labour would be employed in 
this country, and the lower duty on goods in which very 
little, or less labour, had been employed—a duty, I say, 
averaging 10 per cent., would give to the Exchequer at least 
nine millions a year. (Cheers.) Nine millions a year! 
Well, I have an idea that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—(loud and prolonged cheers)— would know what 
to do with a full purse. (Laughter.) For myself, if I were 
in the onerous position—which may Heaven forfend— 
(laughter)—I should use it in the first place to make up 
this deficit of {2,800,000 of which I have spoken, and in 
the second place I should use it for the further reduction 
both of taxes on food and also of some other taxes which 
press most hardly on different classes of the community. 
(Cheers.) 





THE TRUST DANGER. 
THE REAL LESSON TAUGHT BY THE 
TINPLATE DUTY. 


By L. G. Cutozza-Money. 


The tinplate (tinned plate) industry is one of the “ show” 
cases of the Protectionist orator, and, indeed, the record 
cf our exports of tinplates to the United States in the last 
fifteen years contains some startling figures. These are set 
out very fully in Memorandum 131 of the “Inquiry” Blue 
Book as follows: 

Exports OF British TINPLATES TO U.S.A. 9 
Average of 1887-90 (four years before McKinley Tariff) 4,278,667 
Average of 1892-3 (two years of McKinley Tariff)...... 3,527,568 
Average of 1895-5 (two years of the low Wilson Tariff) 1,927,572 
Average of 1898-1901 (four years of Dingley Tariff) .... 805,600 
In 1902 (Dingiey Tariff still in force) .......cccceceecee eee eee 887,432 

While our exports to the States were thus falling, the 
production of American tinplates grew from 30,000 tons in 
1892 to 366,000 tons in 1902. 

These are facts, but happily for us they do not state the 
whole of the case. 


Sup-LEMENT TO THE SPEAKER. 
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So far as the export trade is concerned, the following 
table shows how we have already found other markets to 
compensate for the loss of the American trade: 

BRITISH EXPORTS OF TINPLATES. 
(In Millions of £) 


To To other 
Average of U S.A. countries. Total 
acl en Te 42 14 oa 56 
RINE Sccticniesiont ei 35 ae 16 me 51 
ee 19 a 17 Wes 36 
1898-1901 ........ C8 we 25 ae o'3 
In the year 19(2 ... 0-9 oes 34 ae 4°3 


And not only has there been an increase of our tinplate 
exporis to Germany, Holland, Belgium, Russia, France, 
and our colonies, but the home market, most valuable of 
all, has also expanded, so that at the present time the trade 
is as vigorous as ever. The industry, threatened by Pro- 
tection, has been saved by Free Trade. The chief raw 
materials of the tinplate maker are, of course, iron anil 
steel, and if there had been a British iron and steel duty 
our tinplate makers would never have recovered from the 
blow inflicted by the American tariff. Another interesting 
fact is that our exports of tinplates to Russia have been 
aided by low freights, for Free Trade finds return cargoes 
in the form of corn and oil. If we put a tax on foreign 
corn we should injure the return freight, and therefore raise 
the outward freight. 


THe OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD. 

But while we have quickly recovered from the American 
tariff blow, while our tinplate industry has not been ruined, 
as is so frequently alleged, America is still suffering from 
the results of its tinplate tariff, which has proved to be a 
most expensive luxury to the American public. 


Dear TINPLATE. 

In the years 1891-1899 the American consumer paid 
over £18,000,000 in increased prices for tinplates, through 
the duties. In 1898 the Tinplate Trust was formed and 
obtained an almost complete monopoly. It arbitrarily 
raised prices to within a few cents of the price of imported 
plates plus the duty, and to maintain prices closed more than 
thirty mills. Its control of the product and of prices is 
almost absolute through the tariff. This trust is now part 
of Mr. Morgan’s great combine, which would fall to pieces 
without the bolstering of the duties. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES AFFECTED. 
An American writer, Mr. Byron W. Holt, says : 
“Protection is responsible for the Tinplate Trust and its 
many sins. The tinplate industry, because it came as an 
industrial mendicant, has always been a curse to America. 
It began by interfering with or ruining thousands of well- 
established and independent concerns, which asked for no 
governmental aid, but only to be left alone. Because of the 
increased cost of tin cans in 1891 canning factories were 
compelled to reduce wages, discharge hands, and pay lower 
prices for vegetables and fruits. The loss to farmers, who 
have since been unable to sell their surplus products to 
canners, has been enormous. The loss to labourers who are 
deprived of cheap canned food is also great. But dear tin 
and dear sugar in America have helped to more firmly 
establish the canning industry in England, from whence we 
get much of our jams and marmalade after paying a stiff 
duty on them.” 


Nor is it true that without the duty America would have 
had no tinplate industry. Had there been no duty at all 
the industry would probably have established itself in 
America during the cheap iron and steel period (1893-98). 
It was, in fact, cheap steel that, under the comparatively 
low duties of the Wilson Tariff, caused the really rapid 
growth of the trade. But while. there is much doubt as to 
the part played by the duties in fostering the industry, there 
is no doubt at all that the trust is founded on the Tariff 
and would smash without it. 

Again, then, I direct the attention of the British people to 
the Trust danger, not the danger from Trusts without, but 
the much greater danger from Trusts within. It needs but 
a Protective tariff to call into existence in this country 
not only the Boss, the Lobbyist, and the professional poli- 
tician in our Legislature, but the Trust magnate and the 
monopolist in our industries. That is the real lesson taught 
by the American tinplate duty. 
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THE NEW FISCAL POLICY IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE SHIPPING 
TRADE. 

By Russevyt Rea, M.P. 


II. 





Having rapidly surveyed the position our shipping trade 
has gained for itself in the last sixty years of Free Trade, 
it remains to consider whether this condition of affairs is 
likely to be improved or injured by a new fiscal policy of 
preferential tariffs for our colonies and of protection for 
home industries. 

Let us consider (a) any possible consequences of any 
possible legislation directly designed to protect the British 
shipowner, and (b) the consequences to shipowners of a 
general system of colonial preference and of protection. 

(a) If preferential and protective duties and bounties are 
to be distributed broadcast, the inquiry has suggested itself 
to some members of the trade, why should not shipping 
participate directly and get its share of the spoil? To 
these inquirers ‘: may be pointed out that the State can 
only interpose by fiscal legislation designed directly to 
benefit shipping in two ways—by direct subsidies, or by 
restrictions to be imposed on foreigners. It is unneces- 
sary to consider the question of direct subsidies, except as 
payments for definite services rendered to the State, for 
they hive quite recently been declared by the Subsidy 
Select Committee to be “costly and inexpedient,” and the 
desire for State aid of this character has been emphatically 
and almost unanimously repudiated by the trade. 

The only other protective suggestion is that of restricting 
the “coasting” trade, that is all inter-Empire trade, such 
as a voyage from Montreal to Melbourne, or Vancouver to 
Cape Town, to vessels sailing under the British flag. This 
is a proposal that has the modified approval of the Sub- 
sidies Committee and of many shipping authorities. In 
taking such a step «ve should only be following the example 
of France, Russia. the United States, and other countries. 
At first sight it appeals strongly to both the self interest and 
patriotic sentiment of the British shipowner. The argu- 
ment that, to my mind, is decisive against it is one of expe- 
diency and prudence only. Is it worth while to risk so 
much to gain so little ? I think it is not, for the total 
volume of our trade with British possessions carried by 
foreign ships is not more than 1% per cent. of our total 
foreign trade, and but one-tenth of the trade between the 
United Kingdom and her colonies and dependencies. For 
the sake of excluding less than one million tons of shipping, 
entering and clearing from our ports-with cargoes from and 
to our colonies, we should risk retaliation which might 
affect a trade of go millions of tons. 

(b) But of far greater importance to British shipping than 
any direct advantage it might secure for itself, at the cost of 
the general community, by direct subsidies or privileges, 
would be the loss caused by the disturbance of the present 
system of the exchange of commodities between different 
parts of the world, a system of which British shipping has 
been, in part, the creator, and is in part the product; and 
the further loss caused by the inevitable contraction of the 
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total volume of exchangeable goods which any interference 
with the free flow of commerce would cause. The British 
Mercantile Marine and the trade which it serves is a 
mechanism of infinite complexity. It has been built up by 
the co-operation of unnumbered forces and men, many of 
them men of the greatest commercial capacity and even 
genius. Every successful shipowner knows that by far the 
most effective element in his success has been the pos- 
session of vessels exactly adapted to the particular branch 
of trade in which it is engaged. He knows that one of his 
ships will make money for him, even in bad times, while 
another will lose money. He knows that he might as pro- 
fitably take his fleet into mid-ocean and scuttle it unin- 
sured as to put it into a trade for which it is not adapted. 
A sudden change in our national fiscal policy, therefore, 
which would alter the great routes of trade would practi- 
caliy annihilate much of his property. A steamer, com- 
paratively small, engaged in the timber trade of the Baltic, 
or one of moderate capacity and light draft, built specially 
for the grain trade of the Black Sea and Danube, could not 
be diverted to Canada and live commercially. 

Again, one of the principal causes of the cheapness of 
our imports of food and raw materials is the great advan- 
tage this country possesses in being always able to freight 
the ships which bring to us our supplies with cargoes of 
coal for their outward voyages. | Those who study the 
Board of Trade returns, and see coal as an item among 
items, and far from being the largest in point of value, do 
not realise that in point of weight and bulk it is not only 
our largest, but is practically our only, export. Our ex- 
ported coal exceeds in weight the weight of all our imports 
taken together, and in the international exchange, which is 
roughly maintained, of weight for weight, as is the ex- 
change more accurately and scientifically maintained of 
value for value, it is coal that pays for all. Our other ex- 
ports are of great value but small bulk, and are taken 
almost entirely by the great liners. Our tramp steamers 
go out loaded with coal, and return to us loaded with tim- 
ber, corn, ores, sugar, and all the other things we need. 

Now, it is to be observed our colonies do not take and do 
not need our coal. Australia has her own coal, Canada 
is, and ever will be, supplied from Nova Scotia, and Penn- 
sylvania, the Cape, and the Transvaal Colony are becoming 
each year more independent of our coal. More than forty 
millions of the forty-three millions of tons of coal we 
shipped last year was taken by foreign countries. If the 
trade of this country, therefore, is to be diverted, to any 
extent, from its present numerous and varied channels into 
a few great inter-Empire routes, to that extent the tramp 
steamers will be displaced, and our export coal trade will 
suffer a check, compared with which the imposition of the 
coal duty two years ago was an insignificant inconvenience. 

But, to my mind, the greatest danger of embarking on a 
new policy of restrictions and preferences is that of retalia- 
tion by foreign countries. Whenever this possibility is 
pointed out the statement of it is invariably met with an 
appeal to prejudices and passions only too easily excited. 
What can they do more than they do now? Let them do 
their worst! Shall we take it lying down? These are 
the forms of the usual retort, and the careless “ man in the 
street” is too apt to base his opinion on the phrase that 
appears to him to indicate the bolder and more patriotic 
policy. But the shipowner and the shipping community 
may be asked to remember what are the odds they give to 
the adversary in a contest of commercial retaliation and 
reprisals. They place at risk the prosperity of the most 
splendid trade ever built up by human enterprise, to gain 
—I cannot see what there is to gain. 
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Also, it is quite the contrary of the truth to say that 
foreign nations have done their worst against English trade. 
They have not begun to take the first step in the path of 
retaliation. True, they have imposed high protective 
duties on imports. Free Traders think these duties are in- 
jurious both to the nation imposing them and to us. 
Foreigners think they are profitable to themselves, but they 
admit they are incidentally injurious to us. Without ex- 
ception, they would assert, and assert truly, that the tariffs 
are not designed with the object of injuring us. They do 
not discriminate against us, and they give us, practically 
without exception, “the most-favoured-nation ” treatment, 
the only exception being a few cases of goods we do not 
produce, such as works of art from Italy, which have some 
privilege in entering the United States. 

Retaliation is quite a different thing. It means a measure 
directly framed to injure another. If we institute a system 
of preference to our colonies over foreign nations, the 
attitude and conduct of foreign nations will be regulated 
by their view, not our view, of the fiscal independence of 
those colonies. Powers, such as our self-governing 
colonies, which impose high duties and many restrictions 
on the importation of goods which Great Britain does not 
impose, and of which most Englishmen disapprove, can- 
not fa‘l to be considered fiscally independent Powers. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has lately told the Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce that not even to preserve the “unity of the 
Empire ” would Canada consent to surrender a tittle of her 
economic independence. It is inevitable that a discrimina- 
tion in favour of fiscally independent colonies will be inter- 
preted as a discrimination against foreign countries calling 
for measures of retaliation. | What form will the retaliation 
take ? Undoubtedly the most obvious, the most direct, 
and the most effective blow that could be given to this 
country would be to strike at British shipping. It would 
not disorganise their protective tariffs, and, so far as the 
policy would injure themselves, it would be fair to all their 
industries alike. 

That retaliation wou'd take this form is not a mere °on- 
jecture. One nation at least, the United States, has 
already forged and tempered her weapon. 

Revised Statute 2,502, passed by Congress on August 27, 
1894 (Sec. 14), run as follows: 

“A discriminating duty of 10 per cent., ad valorem, in 
addition to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid on all goods, wares, or merchandise which 
shall be imported in vessels not of the United States; but 
this discriminating duty shall not apply to goods, wares, and 
merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the 
United States, entitled by treaty or any Act of Congress 
to be entered in the ports of the United States on payment 
of the same duties as shall then be paid on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported in vessels of the United States.” 

From this it is clear that, in the absence of such treaty 
right, goods imported into America by British ships would 
have to pay an extra duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem. I 
would ask what would be the prospect of obtaining such a 
treaty were we to refuse to give what the United States 
would consider “ most-favoured-nation ” treatment ? 

Should this country adopt a tariff embodying a system 
of preferences and exclusions, it seems to me that we shall 
not then be at the end, but at the beginning of a “big 
fight.” And, in this conflict, it is the shipping trade that 
will be put, like Uriah of o!d, in the forefront of the battle. 

Postscript.—Since writing the above article Sir Alfred 
Bateman’s new Return of Merchant Shinning has been 
issued by the Board of Trade, giving the figures for 1go0z. 
This report shows that the proportion of British to foreign 
ships entering our ports that year increased, and that the 
addition made to the tonnage of our mercantile marine, last 
year, was greater than the whole tonnage of Holland. 

In the report of “ British and Foreign Trade and In- 
dustry,” published still more recently by the Board of 
Trade, the shipping tables give the net tonnage, whilst I 
have given gross tonnage. Hence any apparent dis- 
crepancy that may be observed between the figures as given 
above and those of the report, 





THE FARM LABOURERS AND 
THEIR VISITOR. 


A DIALOGUE. 


‘I am prepared to go into any labourer’s house. . . . 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, May 28. 


In pursuance of his plan, Mr. Chamberlain has recently 
visited two farm labourers, William and John. 


Witiiam: What do you think of this here notion of 
Measter Chamberlain’s for raising our wages, Jack ? 

Joun: Well, Bill, I’m thinking t’would be a good job to 
raise the wages of farm labourers of the likes of you and 
me, as we have got barely enough now to keep a family 
decent on; but how’s he a-going to do it ?—that’s what I 
should like to know. 

Witt1aM: Well, Jack, I suppose he told you about the 
corn that’s going a-using in this country, and how there’s 
twice more brought from foreign parts, mostly America, 
than’s grown at home ? 

Joun: Yes, I know that. 

WitiaM: Well, you see, what Master Chamberlain wants 
is to put a tax on all the corn that America sends into Eng- 
land, so that’ll make corn dearer. 

Joun: How would making corn dear give us more 
wages ? 

WittiaM: Well, I don’t rightly understand, but from 
what I hear some of them are arguing like this: The 
farmer, they say, pays the wages out of the money he 
gets for his crops, and if he could get more money for his 
crops he could pay more wages. 

Joun: Maybe he could, Bill, but I doubt that he would, 
though. 

WILLIAM: Do ye ? 

Joun: Yes, and I'll tell you why. Suppose Farmer 
}rown over yonder gets a bigger price for his corn. Well, 
for him it’s just like as if he got more corn out of his land. 

WituiaM: Will you explain that, Jack ? I don’t quite 
understand. 

Joun: It’s like this, Bill. Take an acre of land. If it’s 
real good land the farmer will get, maybe, five quarters 
of wheat out of it, whilst another farmer with poor land, like 
enough, will not get more nor three quarters with the same 
labour and manure. 

WitiiaM: Yea! that’s gospel truth. 

Joun: Well, you see, wheat is now selling at 27s. 6d. a 
quarter, and one farmer will have two quarters of wheat 
more than the other out of an acre, and he can sell this for 
twice 27s. 6d., which is £1 15s. 

Witu1aM: I know two farms, Jack, about the same size 
which goes to prove what you are saying. There’s White- 
acre, rich, low-lying land, and Blackacre, up towards the 
downs, which is poor land. ‘They’ve got the same number 
of men working on each farm, but Whiteacre grows far 
more to an acre than Blackacre. 

Joun: I know those two farms well. Now, Bill, I’m 
going to ask you a question. Do the farm labourers on 
Whiteacre get more wages than the labourers on Black- 
acre? 

Witi1aM: Not a copper. For I’ve worked in my time 
on both farms and know what the wages are. 

Joun : Now, you see that a labourer doesn’t get any more 
wages because the farmer gets more money for an acre of 
corn. 

WILLIAM: That seems so. 

Joun: Well, supposing Measter Chamberlain puts a tax 
of 5s. on foreign wheat, then Farmer Brown here will sell 
his wheat dearer, and he won't have to pay any tax. 

WittiaM: So that for every quarter he would get 53. 
more ? 

Joun: Yes, something like that, and the same, too, with 


all the farmers in this country ; but would you and me get _ 


any more, Bill? 

Witi1aM : I don’t believe we should get any more, seeing 
that the men at Whiteacre get no more wages than those at 
Blackacre, although the farmer gets more from the land. 
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Jonn: And what’s more, Bill, when wheat is dearer up 
goes the price of bread. No doubt of that, and no more 
wages to buy it with either. 

Wrt1am: I see now what I didn’t understand before, 
that dear corn would not mean more wages, but less bread 
for the poor farm labourer and his wife and children. 

Joun: And the tenant-farmer would be no better off 
either, be-ause the landlord would be wanting more rent 
when the co: was selling for more. 

WitttaM: That’s true, too, for thev’re telling me the 
rent of Whiteacre is twice that of Blackacre. 

Joun: So, you see, the only one who gets good out of a 
tax on corn is the landowner. 

Wiii1am: Yes, I see that now; but somehow or other 
‘taint the same as Measter Chamberlain was a-saying. 


G. A. RING. 


DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 30.—Sir A. Hood, Chief Conservative Whip, 
expresses at Sheffield the opinion that the General Election 
will take place in about two years’ time. 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P., replying to a correspondent, states 
that, as chairman of a concern owning one hundred steamers 
trading to all parts of the world except Canada, he regards 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy as ruinous. Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Cabinet are “utterly ignorant of commercial matters.” 

In a preface to a new issue of the Daily Telegraph's fiscal 
articles Mr. Chamberlain re-states his arguments in favour 
of taxes on food. 

Tuurspay, Oct. 1.—Letters are published in which Mr. Ritchie 
and Lord George Hamilton resigned their offices in the 
Government. Mr. Ritchie says he knows of no method by 
which preferential treatment can be accorded to the Colonies 
other than by Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of a tax on food, and 
to that he is opposed. While he would examine any scheme 
for gaining better access to foreign markets. he fears that any 
proposal for retaliatory duties would inevitably lead to Pro- 
tection and produce far greater evils than existed. 

Lord George Hamilton’s letter expresses the opinion that 
the greatest danger to British industries lies in the superior 
economic and scientific methods of production employed by 
foreign rivals. Inasmuch as India produces articles for which 
there is no greater demand in the Colonies, a policy of pre- 
ference inside the Empire, and retaliation outside, would ‘%e 
detrimental to her commerce and interests. 

It appears from a letter addressed by Lord George Hamil- 
ton to his Ealing constituents that his letter of resignation 
was written in ignorance of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation 
and of the consequent elimination of Preferential tariffs from 
the Government programme. He only knew of the fact 
from the newspapers. 

The Standard, commenting on this revelation, says: “It 
must be evident to the least experienced politician that the 
documents do not teli the whole story.” 

At the annual conference of Conservative Associations at 
Sheffield the fiscal question was introduced on a motion 
thanking Mr. Balfour for instituting an inquiry. A rider by 
Mr. Chaptin welcoming any practical scheme of Protection 
gave rise to an animated and disorderly debate, in the course 
of which Lord H. Cecil said that if Protection were adopted 
he would wash his hands of an apostate party. The debate 
was adjourned. 

Sir William Harcourt, writing to the Cobden Club, wel- 
comes the indications that the country is opposed both to the 
“open attacks by which it is sought to re-enact taxes on the 
food of the people and the more covert machinations by which 
it is proposed to undermine the settled system which has 
made Great Britain the greatest commercial nation of the 
world.” 

Sir Charles Dilke, addressing his constituents, says India 
was never contemplated in the preferential tariff scheme, and 
it would inflict a gross injustice on that dependency if it 
were ever carried out. , 

Mr. Joseph Walton, M.P., who has just returned from 
Canada, says it is highly improbable that Canadians will ever 
make further reductions in favour of British goods over 
foreign. 

The Massachusetts Democratic Convention declare in 
favour of reciprocity with Canada. 

Mr. Balfour at Sheffield. 

Frinay, Oct. 2.—Mr. Ritchie telegraphs to the Daily Chronicle 
confirming the inference drawn from his letter that he was 
ignorant of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation when sending his 
own. 


The Conservative Conference resumes at Sheffield. The offi- 
cial resolution on the fiscal question was further considered, 
and in the end was carried unanimously. Mr. Chaplin with- 
drew his rider on account of Mr. Balfour’s threat to “make 
his bow” if he were seriously opposed. Sir John Gorst was 
able to withdraw his opposition after Mr. Balfour’s declara- 
tion that there was to be no tax on food. Neither Lord Hugh 
Cecil nor Mr. Winston Churchill voted. 

The Standard and Morning Post criticise unfavourably the 
Premier’s speech, and the provincial Unionist Press is 
divided in opinion. 

Saturpay, Oct. 3.—The Merthyr . oard of Guardians receives a 
letter from Mr. Chamberlain acknowledging a_ resolution 
passed by that body condemning his fiscal proposals, because 
they would lead to the taxation of food, and, consequently, in- 
crease the cost of paupers’ maintenance. He says the resolu- 
tion, with every word of which he disagreed, incorrectly 
stated his proposals. 

Monpay, Oct. 5.—Mr. Chamberlain, in a preface to Mr. 
C. A. Vince’s pamphlet, says that if we do not give the 
Colonies preferential treatment we shall be not only in danger 
of losing expanded trade, but the trade we now have with 
the Colonies. He advocates also a policy of retaliation, and 
declares that with this weapon we should be able to bring 
universal Free Trade much nearer than it has ever been since 
Cobden’s time. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman writes that the conferences 
organised by the Cobden Club have shown with what unani- 
mity the best workmen in the country reject the rash and 
fantastic scheme of fiscal reaction. 

The secretary of the Cobden Club again calls upon Mr. 
Chamberlain to prove that the club is mainly supported by 
foreigners, as he says, or, failing that, to withdraw his state- 
ment publicly. 

Tvuespay, Oct. 6.—Resignation announced by the Duke of 
Devonshire as Lord President of the Council, in consequence 
of disagreement with Mr. Balfour’s speech at Sheffield. 

A number of commercial travellers having issued a “ mani- 
festo” in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, Mr. F. 
Coysh, hon. sec. of the United Kingdom Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Association, denies that they have any claim whatever 
to speak on behalf of the fraternity generally. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow. 


THe Ramway MEN’s PRESIDENT ON TARIFFS AND 
Waces.—In the course of his address as president at the 
conference of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants at Peterborough, Mr. W. Loraine referred to the 
fiscal proposals. “I am mistaken,” he said, “if the workers 
of this country will be caught napping by accepting these 
proposals. ‘Taking the present average earnings, they are 
much too low to purchase the bare necessities of life at 
their present prices. Hence their second state would be 
worse than the first by decreasing the purchasing power 
of the current coin. ‘The suggested increase in wages is a 
myth, because the only means by which we maintain our 
present rate of pay is by trade-union effort and power, and 
I have yet to learn that any board of directors or any other 
employers will make any attempt to fall over each other 
to be first in the field to grant an advance of wages to com- 
pensate us for the extra price paid for food.” 
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THROUCH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G. CHIOZZA-MONEY. 

A complete statement of the case against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal proposals, some instalments of which have 
appeared in THe FREE TRADER, 

Price 3d. at all the Bookstalls; or Post Free from 
the Free Trade Union, 4d. 





The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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